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Summary or News 


From Friends Quarterly Examiner. 
RELIGIOUS TESTIMONIES. 
By the Editor of ** Friends’ Quarterly Examiner.” 


“ Our ancient testimonies” is a phrase that 
has long been in use amongst the Society of 
Friends, and around it has gathered much 
self-satisfaction that after two centuries of 
sifting and trial, we have been enabled, as a 
religious community, to endorse the peculiar 
religious testimonies of our forefathers, and to 
accept them as our own, without condition 
and without diminution. This feeling has 
grown with succeeding generations, and some 
have been ready to measure the soundness or 
unsoundness of our modern profession by its 
accordance with the thoughts, writings and 
deeds of those who have gone before. Against 
this undue exaltation of good men, a strong 
reaction has set in during the present century, 
and ina laudable desire to measure them- 
selves by the standard of the New Testament 
alone, others have been ready to ignore the 
authority, if not almost to disregard the ex- 
istence, of testimonies once so fundly cher- 
ished. 
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We do not here propose discussing theerela- 
tive merits of these two schools of thought. 
So long as there exists a feeling of admira- 
tion for earnest men who have lived and died 
true to their profession, combined with a rev- 
erence for the cause they upheld,—and so 
‘long as Christian men feel their individual 
feebleness, there will be a constant tendency 
thus to extol the dead. Their great and 
good deeds come down to us through the dim 
halo of time without the disenchantment of 
a too close inspection of the motives, or a too 
familiar acquaintance with the heroes them- 
sel ves. : 

This disposition to exalt the human ele- 


;|ment displays itself with the Romanist in a 


longing after patron saints and priestly inter- 


”, | cession ; in the Protestant, by an undue lean- 


ing upon ministers and ministerial rites ; 
whilst with the Friends we may trace a ten- 
dency to exaggerate the wisdom, and to rely 
too much upon the teaching, of their early 
predecessors in the faith. 

We are far from condemning the universal 
respect with which the successors to a creed 
will regard their first founders, and it would 
be as hard to destroy reverence for the teach- 
ing and memory of Luther, Calvin, or Knox, 
from their respective adherents, as it would 
be that of John Wesley from his followers, or 
George Fox from the Society of Friends. 

But in this age, when the line and the 
plummet is laid to many old established 
truths, and the disposition increases not only 
to doubt the wisdom of our ancestors, but if 
possible to upset the conclusions under which 
they rested, each one of our special religious 
testimonies will in turn be challenged by 
some within as well as without our pale. The 
root, the branch, and the fruit will be alike 
rigorously tested, that all that is lifeless may 
be lopped away,—that which is decaying be 
either revived or removed, and the fruit-bear- 
ing branches he pruned and purged, that they 
may bring forth more fruit. 

We think, therefore, that it will not be an 
unprofitable labor if we attempt to give a re- 
trospective glance at the origin, and a pros- 
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pec tive view of the prohable fature of some 
of the distinguishing testimonies of our religi- 
ous Society, measuring each, as the Friends 
have ever professed and desired to do, by the | 
doctrina! standard of the New Testament. 

We believe the root of every Christian tes- 
timony professed by the early Friends lay in 
a deep inward and spiritual conviction that 
the law of Christ, as revealed to them in His 
glorious Gospel and sealed upon their hearts | 
by the convicting influences of His Spirit, re- 
q' uired a certain conduct as well as creed on 
their part:—that every principle they were 
inwardly convinced of, must not only be held 
fast on their own behalf, but held forth for the | 
benefit of others. A mere inward witness to | 
the truth could not satisfy their sensitive con- | 
sciences, but they were impelled also to an| 
outward witness or testimony concerning it, 
and every personal conviction which they 
possessed ‘struggled to shape itself as best it 
might into an open testimony before men, | 
and an unflinching public protest against all 
that was opposed to it, or hindered its ac- 
ceptance. 

The religious testimonies of the Society of | 
Friends therefore were no mere logical re- 
sults scholastically evolved from certain theo-| 
logical dogmas ; they were an open confession 
of an inward profession, and became, in the 
literal and fullest meaning of the word, a 
“testimony,” or public witness. It was this 
open declaration, and not the inward convic- 
tion, which gave such unpardonable affront | 
to those men against whose action they testi- 
fied, and which led to very many of the early 
Friends sealing their testimony with their 

lood. 

There is, we believe, a clear and radical 
distinction between a religious opinion and a 
religious testimony ; the one is largely based 
upon the reason, and is an outflow from cer- 
tain accepted truths ; whilst the latter has its 
spring deep and still within the soul, and is 
felt to be a prime truth sealed unto the pos- 
sessor by the Lord Himself. It is to him as 
a direct and living ray from Him who is the | 
source of all that enlighteneth man, and 
though never opposed to reason, it is based 
upon that which is beyond its domain, viz., 
the revelation of God unto the listening and 
secking soul, 

We find, for instance, the Apostle Paul 
thus declaring his opinion before conversion: 
“I verily thought with myself that I ought to 
do many things contrary to the name of 
Jesus”—but, afterwards, when “it pleased 
God to reveal His Son” in him, he tells us he 
“communed not with flesh and blood.” He 
boldly came forth, declaring to others the tes- 
timony of God committed unto him—yet 
neither “with excellency of speech nor of 
wisdom.” Of the Gospel which he preached, 





and to which he hore public witness, he de- 
clares, “ I neither received it of man, neither 
was I taught it, but by the revelation of 
Jesus Christ.” So with the Christian believ- 
er in all ages: according to his measure of 
the gift of Christ does he realize the precious 
truths of the Gospel as the power of God to 
his own soul, beyond human assail or the 
winds of doctrinal opinions, 

How far the Friends in the days of George 
Fox were correct in thus exalting to so high 
a level their various religious testimonies, we 
shall consider presently; but, at this point, 
we would only insist, that having once placed 
their convictions on Worship, Gospel Minis- 
try, War, Oaths, Language, Dress, Deport- 
ment, and other questions in the rank of 
“ testimonies” committed unto them to uphold, 


‘it was a simple matter of duty to maintain 


each one with unswerving fidelity, whether 
the consequent punishment was merely the 
cool contempt of friends, the angry abuse of 


‘opponents, or cruel fines, imprisonment and 


death. The Christian believer cannot meas- 
ure his scruples by another man’s standard of 
great or little—each one is great that he feels 
laid upon him of his Lord, and to yield in 
the least important is doing despite unto the 
Spirit of grace, a grieving of the Holy Spirit 
of God. 

If the servant of Christ flinches in the hour 
of trial from any testimony which he feels 
committed to him, it will either sear the con- 
science, and cause him to fall through unfaith- 


fulness in that which is least, to unfaithfulness 


also in much; or, like him who denied his 
Lord, he will have to suffer deep inward con- 
demnation, and seek carefully, and with 
many tears, the place of repentance. 

We have said that the peculiar testimonies 
of the Friends were upheld as being based 
upon the doctrines of the New Testament, 
and upon the teachings of Christ and His 
apusties. Let us proceed to the examination 
of each principle, and the way in which they 
sought to defend its soundness, and spread its 
authority. 

In doing this, we will commence with those 
several commandments of Christ contained in 
His Sermon on the Mount, which our fore- 
fathers took as literally binding upon them, 
from which there could be no appeal, ani 
from the obligations of which they held it 
was impossible for them, as faithful ‘disciples, 
to turn a deaf ear. 

1. War.—That the spirit of wars and fight- 
ings is opposed to the spirit of the peace- 
breathing Gospel of Christ, is a truth so con- 
tinuously set forth by precept and by exam- 
ple in the New Testament, that to enumerate 
the texts bearing on this subject would be to 
transcribe a large portion of the Gospel nar- 
rative and of the apostolic epistles. To the 
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Christian disciple of every age it will be found 
that “ the wisdom which is from above is first 
pure, then peaceable, gentle, and easy to be 
entreated, full of mercy and good fruits ; that 
the fruit of righteousness is sown in peace to 
them that make peace” (James iii. 17, 18;) 
and because the truth of these apostolic words 


was fastened upon the hearts of the Friends | 


by the inward Convincer, how coyld they 
fight? how could they refrain from a positive 


| 
testimony in favor of peace and good-will to- | 


wards al] men, and on the other hand s agwiust 
the war-breathing and aggressive spirit which, 


as the same Apostle declares arises out of the | 


lusts that war in our members? Therefore 





it was, that in an age when the most pious | 


professors bore aloft the weapons of war, and 
when the God-fearing Puritans enrolled by 


° , . . | 
thousands in the ranks of the Lronsides un- 


der the politico-religious standard of Crom- 
well—when devoted Gospel ministers, elders, 
and teachers amongst the 
up arms in defence of their religion and their 
lives, and charged their enemies Bible in hand 
—W hen, in fact, saints and ministers of every 
rank and degree enlisted under the banner 
of intestine and foreign war, the Friends uni- 
formly refused to fight for themselves, 


libe elias they held dear. 
It is for us now 
elapsed and we can calmly weigh men’s ac- 
tions and their consequences, to say whether 
the loving spirit of the Gospel was more 
nobly upheld, and the ¢ 
olitical liberty more 
ty those who passively suffe red and died for 
conscience’ sake in prison, or by those who 
fought and bled upon the one field. W 


ause of religious and 


Christ-like, which mode of maintaining prin- 


Covenanters took 


for | 
the Gos; el they preached, or for the political |’ 


| behaviour,” 


effectually advanced | 





one the lovelier and holier, or in which the! 


death-scenes 
standers the 
Jesus.” 

Can it then be said that this ancient testi- 
mony is effete or needless in the present day ? 
We cannot too strongly express our convic- 
tion that such is not the case. So long as the 
spirit of war is rampart amongst men and 


most truly 


realized to the by- 
blissful 


standing armies kept up in time of peace—| 


80 long. as war is jus stified by Christian pro- 
fessors or supported by enlightened nations— 
must this testimony be carried in our fore 
front and upheld through good report and 
evil report. 

In reference to the right manver of bear- 
ing this and other testimonies, we would ob- 


serve once for all that a clear distinction 
must in every case be drawn between the 
principle itself, and the means of upholding 
and advancing it. 
able; 


A principle is unchange- 
but the right modes of promulgating it 


“falling asleep in | 


| 


| 





| in words, hypocritical in action, or 
will not ask which conduct was the most 






will depend upon the condition of those 
amongst whom we live. It will thus greatly 
vary from age to age, and the light and wis- 
dom granted to each generation must be its 
eee in religious action. 

. On the subject of “ Oaths” our ancestors 
in is faith testified against any infringement 
of the command which Christ “superad led to 
the old Mosaic law of Thou shalt not for- 
swear thyself, “Swear not at all; but let 
your communication be yea, yea, and nay, 
nay.” It would be beside our present pur- 
pose to examine how very much the abandon- 
ment of this divine standard of truth- -speak- 
ing has led men to regard an oath as essen- 
tial to veracity, and to place upon a low com- 


| parative level the yea and nay of ordinary 
| assertion. 


It can hardly be maintained, not- 
withstanding the failure of the system of ju- 
dicial oaths as a means of prev enting perjury 
and the consequent provision of simple af- 
firmations in their stead, that this original 
testimony can yet be laid aside. There rests 
beneath it the essential doctrine that truth- 
speaking is no more binding on the Christian 
in a court of justice than it is in his every- 
day life; but that all his communications 
must bear direct relation to Him who is the 
Truth itself. Whatsoever in our words is 


|more than these simple asseverations cometh 
, When two centuries have | 


of the evil one (or from beneath, 
Lord Himself declares. 

The testimony to “ plainness of speech and 
as it has been conventionally 
termed, continues the same as in the days of 
George Fox, but its modus is changed. It 
was an open protest ag: ainst untruthfulness in 
every- day life, forbidding all that was false 
that fos- 
tered a sinful pride in others. It formeda 
corollary to the law concerning oaths, and 
was based upon the same duty of faithfully 
following the Truth in the smallest things. 
If this be upheld amongst us, we may miss 
the time-honored peculiar manifestations of 
the seventeenth century; but it will find 
ample field for exercise in domestic concerns, 
in our intercourse with others, and 


as our 


in our 


| daily conduct whether in business affairs, on 


public boards, joint stock companies, or phil- 
anthropic labore. 

3. The religious nature and indissoluble 
character of the Marria; ge tie, as set forth by 
our Lord on the Mount, is another Christian 
testimony universally upheld by the Society 
of Friends. Notwithstanding their refusal to 
be united by a priest, they took each other 
in marriage as the ancient words ran—in the 
fear of the Lord and in His presence, prom- 
ising a faithful adherence until death should 
separate them; affirming that those whom 
God had joined together, God alone should 
put asunder. : . 
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4. “ Plainness of apparel” is a testimony 
given the Christian to bear by example far 
more effieiently than by precept. The vanity 
of dress is so universally prevalent, and the 
effect of Christian counsel to the ladies of 
England so hopelessly small, that there can 
be no frittering away this testimony as though 
example were no longer essential. The at- 
tire of an intellectual Christian woman can 
hardly take for its model the costume, head- 
dress, and trinkets of heathen females, with- 
out imbibing something also of their enfeebled 
spirit, silly vanity, and mental poverty. We 
plead not for uniformity in color or shape, 
but we emphatically protest against deformity 
of figure and immodesty and extravagance of 
attire. If English women could daily realize 
that they are walking on earth in Christ’s 
presence, and that His eye is lovingly, yet 
80 pityingly upon them when before the 
toilet, how much that is false in idea and ir- 
religious in aim would disappear. It is no 
marvel that seeing everywhere this prevalent 
besetting sin of vanity in dress, so many 
Friends in each generation have cheerfully 
foregone an innocent elegance of appearance 
and pleasing variety in color, satisfied to let 
their adorning be only that of a meek and 
quiet spirit. Probably it is only women who 
are thus free from personal vanity who could 
harmlessly indulge a refined taste in color 
and costume, and until this high condition 
has been reached, our Christian testimony 
concerning dress must err on the side of plain- 
ness rather than that of gracefulness. 

5, The remaining subject which stood upon 
the old list of Queries in 1755 was that of 
“bearing a faithful and Christian testimony 
against receiving or paying tithes, priests’ 
demands, or those called church-rates.” .. . 

[Several paragraphs in reference to this 
subject, to marriage &c., are omitted, as not 
applicable to American readers. ] 

Our testimony to Christ as the alone Head 
of His Church, and the equality of all its 
members, rests upon our Lord’s own words, 
“one is your master, even Christ, and all ye 
are brethren.” —Matt. xxiii. 8. The Apostle 
also sets forth (Rom. xii. 6.,) that whilst we 
have gifts differing according to the grace be- 
stowed, and all members have not the same 
office, yet we are all members one of another, 
and though many, are one body in Christ. 
We know of no way in which the testimony 
against the “one man” system and priestly 
assumption can be so powerfully borne as by 
an opposite example. It is of far greater 
consequence that our light in these respects 
(if it really be a light) should shine before 
men that they may see its practical efficiency 
and beauty, than that we should too busily 
enlist in pointing out the evils of other forms. 
It is in vain that we root out error unless at 
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the same time we hold aloft a pure and pos- 
sible ideal. A living ministry, and lively 
meetings for worship, in which every mem- 
ber present shall do his part in prayer, 
Metin, or thanksgiving, vocally or silent- 
ly according as the service is felt to rest, is 
the best testimony for the truth and power of 
our form of worship and of doctrine, and (as 
in the days of our forefathers) this must pre- 
cede the disparagement of other systems. We 
shall thus best display the value of the thing 
we teach, and bear our protest humbly and 
lovingly and to the Master’s praise. . Aa 

In thus tracing the peculiar testimonies of 
the Friends, as displayed in their earlier his- 
tory, we are aware that some have been over- 
looked, which might justly ¢laim our serious 
thought. We might also have glanced at 
those various old cautions and restrictions 
which in this day are regarded by many eith- 
er as unwise, or as needless restraints on the 
outward conduct and physical enjoyment of 
our members. This question of the “ unlaw- 
ful use of lawful things” is, however, too 
wide for us here to enter upon ; we will only 
observe, in conclusion, that their objections 
to field sports, dancing, music, frequenting of 
taverns and places of diversion, were found- 
ed rather upon inexpediency than upon un- 
lawfulness; but in proportion as the Chris- 
tian lives up to the pure standard set before 
him in the Gospel, so will the pleasures and 
amusements of life be increasingly held in 
abeyance to the higher law of his allegiance 
to Christ. Leaning upon the heavenly Guide, 
the faithful disciple will thus not only be led 
into all righteousness, but out of that which 
would dead to unrighteousness. 

POPULAR SCIENCE. 
(Concluded from page 616 ) 

Carbon is not the only element that can 
assume allotropic changes. Oxygen is in the 
same category, allotropic oxygen having the 
specific name ozone—a name that I am sur- 
prised to see is so much popularized. Hun- 
dreds of individuals using English, wholly 
void of science, talk and write about the lux- 
ury of going into the country to breathe pure 
ozone. Unhappy individuals! they little 
know what they bargain for. A little ozone 
will go a long way. Pure ozone entering the 
lungs would be surely fatal; one might as 
well breathe pure chlorine. The popular 
use of the word ozone is in the “fiery element” 
and “subtle fluid” category. Certain per- 
sons can only describe a conflagration by 
using the first, a lightning flash by the sec- 
ond. We have no concern with ozone or al- 
lotropic oxygen now, neither with allotropic 
sulphur ; for this also may take on a second 
form wholly dissimilar to ordinary brimstone. 
Allotropic phosphorus is what we have to do 
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with, and the following particulars relate to|of using common phosphorus. 


: Allotropic 
it. 


phosphorus answers every need if used in a 
In the year 1849 a Viennese chemist, Pro-| particular way ; that is, not as an ingredient 
fessor Schritter, surprised and rather amused | of the match itself, but of the tablet upon 
the staid members of our British Association | which the match is rubbed. Thus Schrit- 
by announcing that in his waistcoat-pocket| ter’s discovery enables the manufacturer not 
he had brought a sample of phosphorus sim- | only to guard his workmen against the chance 
ply enveloped in a fold of paper. Now the| of poisoning, but to guard the public against 
particular circumstance has to be borne in| the chance of setting their premises on fire, 
mind, that phosphorus, as everybody knew] inasmuch as the sort of matches now under 
phosphorus up to the time of the Viennese/ consideration will ignite when rubbed upon 
professor, was an element so prone to burn,| their own peculiar tablet, but not otherwise. 
that it had to be kept under water, and, when| ‘The general history of phosphorus affords 
removed from water, handled with the ut-|a good instance of knowledge once abstract, 
most caution, inasmuch as a degree of heat| ultimately applied to popular utility. The 
exceeding that of the human body causel it| discovery of phosphorus is one of many which 


to burst into flame. Sure enough the Vien- 
nese chemist had brought in his pocket a cer- 
tain puce-colored material, and he called it 
ot but nosuch phosphorus had ever 
yeen seen. Philosophers tried to smell it. 
The thing had no smell. Ordinary phos-| 
phorus smells strongly. Philosophers shook 
their heads and demurred; but the Viennese | 
chemist, using means unnecessary to describe | 
here, changed his puce-colored powder into 
ordinary phosphorus without adding anything 
to itor taking anything away. This evidence 
was of course irresistible. The Viennese phos- 
phorus had assumed some second form, just 
as carbon may assume a second and third| 


form ; it was allotropic phosphorous ; accord- 
ingly, by the names allotropic or amorphous 
phosphorus it has ever siuce been known. 
Ordinary phosphorus is a very deadly and 
insidious poison. If swallowed, a small por- 
tion soon kills ; but swallowing is not most to! 


be apprehended. Rats and mice indeed are 
fond of the phosphorus flavor, and eat phos- | 
phorus readily, to their own destruction, when 
occasions permit; but to human beings the| 
smell of phosphorus is abominable. Children | 
have been killed through putting lucifer- | 
matches into their mouths; but that sort of 
accident could hardly occur to grown-up peo- 





ple. The poison danger of phosphorus most 


have been evolved from labors of the alchem- 
ist. It was discovered by Kunkel, and by 
chance. But for the incentive of the philoso- 
pher’s stone and universal elixir, phosphorus 
might not perhaps have been discovered until 
our own days. It was first procured from 
animal fluids, next from bones; but ultimately, 
when the supply of bones ran short, attention 
was turned to the mineral phosphate of lime 
of Estremadura, from which mineral nearly 
all the phosphorus of commerce is now ex- 
tracted. A valuable essay illustrating our 
topic might be composed on thesubject of the 
discoveries to which alchemy, or the belief in 
metallic transmutation, gave rise. At differ- 
ent epochs of human’ advancement the mind 
of man is ruled by different incentives ; but 
one—the love of immediate gain—pervades 
all epochs. Experimental science has now 
attained such development, that it affords 
ample scope for intellectual exercise. Day 
by day it more nearly approaches to the ex- 
actness of mathematical science, in the study 


|of which numerous men of high intellectual 


endowments, from the time of Euclid and 
Archimedes down to the time when we live, 
have found solace. It was not thus in respect 
to chemistry and other experimental sciences 
until lately. Even going back a century, 
chemistry barely afforded any field for rigid 


. . le . 
to be apprehended does not come in this way, | intellectual study at all; but now, owing to 
but through inadvertently breathing air per-| the formularization of its known laws, much 
vaded with phosphorus fumes. The result is|advance in the science may be achieved by 


slow, but it is deadlv and most horrible. 
an individual breathing phosphorus fumes 
continuously, have an unsound tooth—and 
how rare is a set of teeth wholly sound !—ab- 
sorption takes place, the jawbone decays, and 


in the end the patient dies in excruciating | 
torture. Allotropie phosphorus is wholly de-| ings already done an 


void of poisonous quality. It is not volatile, 
hence it has no vapor to be breathed ; and, 


if swallowed, it does no more harm than so} 


much chalk would have done. Now phos- 
phorus is much used in the manufacture of 





If! book-work alone, without the need of actual 
| experiment. 


The question indeed arises, 
whether the next great chemical discovery 
will not appertain to him who, having com- 
petent mathematical knowledge, applies him- 
self to generalize the weighings and measur- 
1 recorded, rather than 
to the industrious laboratory-worker. It 
takes long in the education of the human 
mind before men come to put faith in the be- 
lief that the unravelling of truth is valuable 
for its own sake alone; and the belief once 


matches ; and a very deadly operation match- | created, the number of meu to whom the un- 
making was and is under the original system’ ravelling of truth for its own sake is possible 
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will be comparatively few. The number, 
however, will be probably commensurate with 
the number of intellects strong enough to be 
turned advantageously in this direction. The 
belief is very common, that discovery and in- 
vention are only two developments of one 
and the same faculty, but in inferior degree. 
An opinion prevails that discoverers are by 
necessity inventors; men who, looking down 
on human needs, might, if they would only 
condescend, turn their discoveries to profita- 
ble use. This opinion does not appear to be 
borne out by facts. The faculty of invention 
would appear to be different from that of dis- 
covery, and few experimental discoveries 
could be predicated to their utilitarian issues 
by aid of theory alone. Of this some re- 
markable instances may be cited. The theo- 
retical prediction made by Dr. Lardner, that 
ships steam-propelled would never be able to 
cross the Atlantic, has been often quoted, and 
is popularly known. Not so well known is 
the fact that a lecture was once delivered at 
the Royal Institution to prove that electricity 
could never be used for telegraphic purposes 
save for very inconsiderable distances, the 
maximum specified distance being, I believe, 
no more than eighteen miles. 

it is curioug to reflect on cases in which 
science has frequently come to the aid of 
utilitarian man just when wanted—so soon, 
indeed, as utilitarian man has deliberately 
Some remarkable examples 


sought her aid. 
of this are afforded by the history of the great 


French Revolution. Much fighting had then 
to be done, as readers need not be informed; 
but fighting needs gunpowder, gunpowder 
needs saltpetre, and up to the period of the 
revolution almost all the saltpetre of com- 
merce had been imported frum India. True, 
the Italians were aware that saltpetre occa- 
sionally forms in eaves and tombs; the fact 
is stated by the Italian writer Tartalea. This 
does not invalidate the fact that before the 
French Revolution nearly all the saltpetre of 
commerce was brought from India. To have 
recognized small home specimens as a natural 
product was one thing ; to have mastered the 
conditions of its formation, and generated it 
at pleasure in quantities large enough to sup- 
ply the needs of French revolutionary armies, 
was another, Very coon after the pressure of 
the need, the thing was done, and for many 
years every pound of saltpetre entering into 
“reneh gunpowder was home-made. 

The importance of this discovery became 
apparent to other continental nations. Re- 
membering that they might be subject by 
fortune of war to conditions of exclusion, just 
as the French had been, they took measures 
to insure a home supply. The Government 
of Sweden to this day imposes a saltpetre 
tax, payable in kind, on every Swedish far- 
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mer. A certain specified amount of this 
sinew of war must be rendered periodically 
to the collector. The Swedish Government 
will accept no money equivalent—the salt- 
petre must be paid in kind. Another chemi- 
cal manufacture to spring out of the revolu- 
tion under the pressure of the times was that 
of sugar from beetroot. The French are, 
and always have been, a sugar-eating people ; 
but English command of the ocean was so 
vigilant, that during a period of the revolu- 
tionary war no sugar from the colonies could 
be obtained. Some years before, it happened 
that a Prussian chemist had demonstrated 
the presence of sugar in white Silesian beet- 
root, but the discovery had been turned to no 
practical account. The French applied them- 
selves to the commercial problem, and ulti- 
mately with complete success—as the large 
importation to this country of beetroot-sugar 
testifies. At first, however, they were unsuc- 
cessful ; and here again we find an instance 
of the inventors—men of practice—correcting 
a doctrinal error. A commission of French 
savans came to the conclusion that, although 
sugar did exist in beetroot, it could not be 
extracted at a commercial profit. The doc- 
trinaires were wrong. Less connected with 
the revolutionary pressure, but associated 
with it to some extent, was the manufacture 
of soda from sea-salt. Some of us are old 
enough to remember the time when washing- 
soda was not so common and so cheap as 
now—when pearl-ash was habitually used for 
washing and other domestic purposes, for 
which washing-soda is now universal. Well 
might washing-soda be dearer than it now is, 
seeing that. the whole of this useful substance 
was got up by a tedious process out of the 
ashes either of actual sea-weeds, or from the 
ashes of certain plants that grow on the sea- 
coast. At length a chemist bethought him- 
self that the sea—the ocean—held illimitable 
quantities of the material of washing-soda, 
only it chanced to be in the form of common 
salt. The proposition, then, was to convert 
salt into washing-soda. A chemical process 
suitable to the occasion was soon devised ; 
and now almost all the soda that enters into 
commerce comes from sea-salt either taken 
from the ocean or from the salt-mines. 

When Mr. Woods, an assay-master in Ja- 
maica, discovered amongst his gold a metal 
that gave him much trouble, and to which 
the name of “ platinum” is now given, he lit- 
tle knew that it was destined to work a revo- 
lution in the whole range of chemical manu- 
facturers. Thus indeed it was to be, and in 
this way: Few chemical manufactures can 
be efficiently carried on without the aid of oil 
of vitriol, directly or indirectly ; and before 
the discovery of platinum, every drop of oil 
of vitriol had to be distilled from vessels of 











glass. 


of this may easily be imagined. 
retorts have made the case easy. 


would fill a volume. 


ture. 


realize the curious connection between a pre- 
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The danger, the labor, the expense 
Platinum 
Oil of 
vitriol can be bought at considerably less 
than a penny the pound. To specify a tithe 
of the manufacturing utilities of oil of vitriol | 
Amongst other applica- 
tions, we are not to forget its use in agricul- | 
Most artificial manures involve the 
use of oil of vitriol in one way or another. 
When the reader is informed that mummy 
bones are exported from Egypt to be half 
dissolved in oil of vitriol, and in this ctndi- 
tion applied to English land, he may come to 
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humility, self-distrust, dread of spiritual pride, 
it matters little which, we are defrauded, or 
help to defraud ourselves, of our full inherit- 


ance of these blessings. We fear to take 


| God at His word, clear and full and unmis- 
| takable as the utterance may be, and then as 
|we feebly halt along, faint and discouraged 


and encompassed by mocking foes, yet all the 
time holding in our hands the charter that 
contains our rights and tells us where and 
how to obtain them, we taik of the hardships 
of the way, of the weakness of the flesh, of 
the strength of the enemy, of sorrow and fear 
and pain, and we do’not once ask ourselves 
whether in so acting we are honoring Christ 


cious metal, the bones of some two-thousand- | or not; whether our conduct is likely to draw 


year-dead-and-buried Egyptian Pharoah, and 
our daily bread. "Who knows but that you 
and I, ere this, have breakfasted or dined on 


waverers to Him or toturn them aside; 
whether we are coming up in any degree to 
the Bible idea of Christian men or women, 


the elements that once made up the Egyptian | “strong in the Lord and in the power of his 
ruler who ruled in Egypt when Joseph went | might.” 


into the pit? 


From Friends’ Quarterly Examiter. 
PRACTICAL UNBELIEF. 
(Concluded from page 613.) 

And here I would have it distinctly under- 
stood that it is not of believing unto salva- 
tion that I am speaking; not of Christian 
birth, but of Christian life——that after-life 
wherein “ abiding in Christ,” “ filled with all 
the fulness of God,” of Him “ that is able to 
do exceeding abundantly above all that we 


| God by us.” 


“For all the promises of God in Him are 
yea, and in Him Amen, unto the glory of 
Let us take this word simply 
and fully as it is laid before us; let it under- 
lie and be interwoven with every part of our 
spiritual life, and it will preserve us from 
self-exaltation on the one hand, and from 
false humility on the other. In Christ, and 
in Christ alone, we are accepted of the 
Father ; for His sake, and for His sake alone, 
every blessing, spiritual and temporal, is 
granted to us; abiding in Him alone can we 


ask or think,” we enter into-a totally new | bring forth fruit ; in Him all things are ours; 


sphere of being, wherein it is given to us, 
feeble human creatures as we are, to glorify 
our Master, to show forth in our daily life 
and conversation “the praises of Him who 
hath called us out of darkness into His mar- 
vellous light.” It isof this life that i would 
speak, this life that ought to be such an in- 
tense reality, such a power for good in the 
world, but which, paralysed by the practical 


unbelief which I hold to be one of the chief | 


sins amongst Christians of the present day, 
has shrunk and withered into a faint, nerve- 
less shadow of the original design, a weak 
protest against evil in so many cases, rather 
than the substantial resistance which in God’s 
providence it is most surely intended to be. 
Why is this? I believe that the answer is 
a simple one, little guessed at as it may be. 
Because receiving the Bible as we do,—I am 
not speaking of “ Friends” alone, but of the 
whole Christian world more or less,—receiv- 
ing the Bible as the exponent of God’s will 
to us, accepting and prizing it as an inestima- 
ble treasure, and obeying its precepts at least 
in some measure, we yet have large reserva- 
tions in our minds with regard to one part of 
it, the promises of God in Christ Jesus to us. 
His disciples. I believe that consciously, or 
unconsciously, under one guise or another, 





out of Him, nothing! 





Let us by God’s grace 
fix these truths so firmly before us that no 
sophistry of Satan can obscure them; let 
them be no abstract assertions in our case, 
but keen, positive, ever present convictions, 
and then we shall see that to disregard the 
promises of God, to qualify their extent, to 
fear to ask for them to the full, lest by so 
doing we might seem to be pressing our 
claims, to be putting self forward, is in sim- 
ple truth the very worst forin of the error 
from which we fancy we are shrinking. By 
so doing, no matter how we may phrase it, we 
are yielding to practical unbelief of God’s 
word, putting ourselves in Christ's place, do- 
ing our poor utmost to defraud Him through 
His members, of inalienable rights: while to 
plead and to obtain, to merge the disciple 
wholly in the Master, to show the unhesitat- 
ing faith of a little child alike in small and 
great matters, to trust God implicitly, and to 
act on such trust, is-real humility, genuine 
and practical as the belief on which it is 
founded. 

To tell the truth, .it is strange how the 
Church manages to keep her foes at bay, or 
even to exist on the scanty measure of nour- 
ishment, to which her members seem tacitly 
to have agreed to limit her. Every now and 
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then, when some momentary glimpse comes 
of the infinite stores within her reach, a pain- 
ful wonder fills the mind. Why is she de- 
barred from them ? why condemned to starve, 
as it were, in the midst of plenty; to fight 
feebly with ill-appointed weapons when such 
treasures of armor and of strength to wear it 
are laid up for her? Yes, laid up for her, 
but does she believe it? Do we any of us 
believe it in that sense in which belief can 
alone be called suech,—active belief, leading 
to pusitive action? Oh, fellow Christians, to 
whom the cause of the Master is precious, 
have we ever paused and asked ourselves how 
it would be if the Church of Christ at large, 
aye, let us bring it home closely, if we each 
one lived up to our privileges, habitually and 
fearlessly pleaded, obtained and used all the 
promises of which the Bible is so full, and 
which so surely belong to us because we be- 
long to Christ? “ Ask and it shall be given 
you: seek, and ye shall find: knock, and it 
shall be opeued unto you.” We have heard 
that word so often that it has almost lost its 
meaning to us; let us put it into practice and 
it will recover it in its full intensity. That, 
and this one also, the master-key to all the 
promises of God, “ Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in 
my name He will give it you.” Let us be- 
lieve our Lord and act upon his word, not 
coldly and formally, but in grateful sincerity 
of heart, knowing that He who uttered the 
gracious assurance “ ever liveth to make in- 
tercession for us.” Do we realize this as we 
ought? We, His members, on the earth; 
He, our Head, in heaven; He above, plead- 
ing the promises of His Father; we, if in- 
deed we be willing to avail ourselves of them, 
receiving their fulfilment down below! 

Let us then open our Bibles and make the 
riches they tell us of ours. What are these 
riches? The Scriptures are not surely given 
to mock us by holding out before our longing 
eyes impossible ideals of Christian life and 
practice, describing what the members of 
Christ Jesus ought to be, bidding us enter 
into and enjoy the fulness of all these bless- 
ings in Him, and not to rest till they are ours, 
while all the time they are a hollow dream, 
so far as we are concerned. In theory we re- 
ject such a deadening idea, but in practice 
how is it? Does not unbelief lay its palsying 
hand on us there and keep us back from what 
oughtto beours in Christ, through Christ, as liv- 
ing portions of His body ?: Let us putaside once 
and forever, in the strength which He can and 
will give us, if we earnestly and perseveringly 
seek for it, these unsanctified fears and doubts; 
let us avail ourselves rejoicingly of the bound- 
less stores of grace opened to us in Him to 
whom nothing in heaven or on earth has been 
refused ; let us take every precept as to prac- 
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tice, every feature of Christian conduct, every 
spiritual strength and beauty contained in 
the Scriptures, as a separate, distinct promise 
made to us, for such it undoubtedly is. What- 
ever we are commanded to do or to be, grace 
to enable us to obey is—how can we doubt 
it ?—equally sure. 

estes "tng to be “rich in faith;” 
“steadfast in the faith;” to be of “ good 
courage ;” to be “fruitful in every good 
work ;” “increasing in the knowledge of 
God ;” “that patience may have her perfect 
work ;” to “be careful for nothing ;” “ to re- 
joice in the Lord alway ;” to possess “ the 
fruits of the Spirit; love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meek- 
ness, temperance ;” to be “ fervent in spirit, 
refusing to. be bound by the cautious 
rules of self-interest, and not even dreading 
that ever-ready charge of enthusiasm which 
follows those yho step out of the beaten 
track ; do we crave for a prayerful spirit, a 
rejoicing spirit, a loving, all-enduring, all- 
hoping, all-daring spirit; for “the whole 
armor of God ;” “the girdle of truth ;” “ the 
breastplate of righteousness ;” “the shield of 
faith ;’ “the helmet of salvation, and the 
sword of the Spirit; for our feet to be shod 
with the preparation of the Gospel of peace?” 
Do we need these gifts and graces? Why 
should any need and not obtain them? “ For 
every one that asketh, receiveth; and he 
that seeketh, findeth ; and to him that knock- 
eth it shall be opened.” “If any of you 
lack wisdom let him ask of God that giveth 
to all men liberally and upbraideth not, and 
it shall be given him; but let him ask in 
faith, nothing wavering.” “If thou canst be- 
lieve, all things are possible to him that be- 
lieveth.” ‘ Lord, I believe; help thou mine 
unbelief.” 

Can we deny that we are somewhat in the 
position of citizens who have been granted a 
charter conferring great privileges upon 
them? The word of their king is pledged ; 
there is no doubt of the fact that these preci- 
ous rights are theirs, no difficulty in obtain- 
ing them, no question that they are invalua- 
ble and that the real prosperity of the men 
themselves, and, asa matter of necessity, the 
honor of their monarch, is dependent on their 
availing themselves of what is so freely and 
graciously offered. There is no ignorance 
amongst those principally concerned, they 
are familiar with all the details of the docu- 
ment, they know that to apply for these pow- 
ers and privileges is to receive them, and in a 
dim, uncertain way, they are grateful for 
such a proof of their king’s benevolence; but 
year by year they are content, nevertheless, 
to go on in their own poor way, satisfied with 
the knowledge of what is within their reach, 
feeling as if possessing the right to these 
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benefits was in some sort like possessing the 
benefits themselves, and though occasionally 
a sense of their folly presses on them, or, 
it may be, one or another laments over the 
general apathy, and marvels why it should 
exist, it continues unbroken, and that which 
might have been a thriving, populous city, 
full of eager, busy life, and ever spreading its 
borders on every side, is feeble and spiritless, 
holding its old ground with difficulty against 
the encroachments of ils enemies, and bring- 
ing reproach rather than honor to him who 
is willing to do so much for its welfare. ~ 

Is not this picture too close in its resem- 
blance to what the religious world of our day 
most surely is? We know our privileges, we 
feel that our real prosperity and the glory of 
our Master depend on their use; we occasion- 
ally marvel at and mourn over ‘the inertness 
both within and without, and then we sit down 
content with a general and most delusive| 
feeling of thankfulness for all that is offered 
to us in the Bible instead of availing our- 
selves, by earnest, persevering prayer, of the 
rich gifts and graces placed within our reach 
by our union with Christ, the Fountain-head 
of all our mercies. 

Fellow-believers of every sect and name! 
let us ask ourselves one searching question. 


Is it, indeed, wholly to the practical unbelief 


of which I have already spoken, that our sor- 
rowful shortcoming in this matter is refera- 
ble ; or behind it all, hidden away, it may be, 
from our own view, in our frail human hearts, 
which are so open to the touch of evil, is 
there a secret fear of what the real acceptance 
of the entire truth would lead us into; a 
sense that if we did take God at His word 
and availed ourselves of all that He could and 
would bestow on us, that we should be com- 
mitted to many things now strange to us; be 
constrained to refrain from many others long 
familiar; have to enter upon and unhesitat- 
ingly pursue another and far different path 
from that which we have hitherto trodden; 
to assume a new character before our com- 
panions and friends? There is little doubt 
that in most, if not in all cases, such a result 
would follow, and what a blessed one it would 
be both for ourselves and for those around. 
“ Ye are the light of the world.” Are we to 
extinguish our lights and merge ourselves in 
the surrounding darkness, or to keep up only 
such a faint glimmer that those who look on 
it seem to see it one moment and utterly lose 
it the next? Is this the Gospel idea of a 
Christian? Is it obeying our Master’s own 
injunction, “ Let your light so shine before 
men that they may see your good works and 
glorify your Father which is in heaven?’ 
Our good works! Oh, fellow-sinners, what a 
word is this to have addressed to such as we! 
As we listen to it, how we need to turn it into 
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a promise and plead it in prayer, and then 
with what new force comes to our mind that 
utterance of one of our forerunners in the 
Christian race, “I can do all things through 
Christ which strengtheneth me!” Humbly 
and reverently, but with no false humility, 
no unsanctified doubt, let us accept and enter 
into all that our position as “ fellow-citizens 
with the saints and of the household of God” 
confers upon us; all that is implied in that 
apostolic assurauce, “ Ye are Christ's; and 


Christ is God’s!”’ Anna D. PEET. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


"PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 28, 1870. 


Tue Tews “ Person” IN Tite 


We notice in the British Friend for the 
present month the following words: 


While Friends have ever been believers in the 
Holy Scripture-Trinity, or Three thereby meant, 
they have not thought it right to make use of un- 
scriptural terms, as 7rinity, or to speak of either of 
the Three as a person. 


Our much respected contemporary has 
written perhaps rather inadvertently. Whilst 
Friends do not condemn the .word Trinity, 
nor dissent from the scriptural doctrine pro- 
perly expressed thereby, they have with good 
reason observed a delicate scruple about 
speaking of solemn mysteries in terms not 
found in Holy Scripture, lest in the formal 
employment of scholastic theologic terms they 
should imperceptibly slide into error. In 


| reference to this possible snare, and to the im- 


portance of maintaining the fundamental 
truth that “the Lord our God is one God,” a 
prominent Episcopalian minister once said to 
us: “ You Friends are right. I am sorry the 
words Trinity and three Persons were intro- 
duced into our Church, for I verily fear that, in 
consequence, some of our members are Uuncon- 
sciously believers in three Gods.” We can fully 
state and confess our belief in the Father, Son 
and Holy Spirit, without speaking of three 
Persons, which to some minds would convey 
the idea of greater distinctiveness than we 
mean, or than is consistent with the essential 
oneness so positively declared in Holy Writ. 
Yet we cannot condemn the use of the word 


| Person as applied to the Father, when we ex- 


amine the meaning thereof, and when we read 
in 1st Hebrews that the Son was “ the express 
image of His person,” nor to the unapproach- 
ably glorious Three in One, when we remem- 
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ber that He said, “ Let US make man in ouR 
image”—nor can we dare to deny (though we 
do not apply) the term to the Spirit when we 
read our Lord’s repeated application of the 
personal pronoun: “ When He the Spirit of | 
Truth js come, &e.” “ The Comforter, which is 
the Holy Ghost, Whom the Father shall send 
in my name, He shall teach you all things.” | 
(John xiv. 26.) “When the Comforter is| 
come Whom I will send you from the Father, 
even the Spirit of Truth which proceedeth | 
from the Father, He shall testify of Me. 
(John xv. 26.) Man, who is a person, being 
created in the image of God, Christ being 
“the express image of His person,” the Holy | 
Spirit being spoken of so frequently by the| 
Saviour himself with the use of a personal 
pronoun, whilst we would not presume to 
speak of three Peisons in the Deity, we would | 
not dare deny the personality of the Great 
Three in One. Butour special point at this | 
time is to express distinctly the appropriate- | 
ness of the word Person as applied to the in-| 





ous body, (mentioned as the pledge that His | 
saints shall be like Him) implies absolute 
personality in the hereafter, as do also the 
prophetic words: “Thev shall look on Me 
whom they have pierced.” From that per- 
fect manhood,—body, soul and spirit—we can- | 
not, without failing to “ hold fast the form of 
sound words,” withhold the term person. 

William Penn, in his Christian Quaker, 
speaks of “that Ho/y Person,” meaning Jesus | 
of Nazareth, and elsewhere he says: “I be- 
lieve that holy Manhood is now in heavenly 
glory.” In 1692, scorning the perversion, as 
he called it, that “the Quakers deny the 
Trinity,” he replied : 

“Nothing less: They believe in the holy 
Three, or Trinity of Father, Word and Spirit, 
according to Scripture,—and that these Three 
are truly and properly One—of one nature as 
well as will. But they are very tender of 
quitting Scripture terms and phrases for School- 
men’s; such as distinct and separate Persons 
and subsistence are; from whence people are 
apt to entertain gross ideas of the Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost. And they judge, that 
@ curious inquiry into those high and Divine 
relations, and other speculative subjects, 
though never so great truths in themselves, 
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tends little to godliness, and less to peace, 
which should be the chief aim of true Chris- 
tians. And, therefore, they cannot gratify 
that curiosity in themselves or others; specu- 


‘lative truths being, in their judgment, to be 


sparingly and tenderly declared, and never to 
be made the measure and condition of Chris- 
tian communion. For besides that Christ 
hath taught them other things, the sad con- 
sequences in all times of superfining upon 


|Scripture-texts do sufficiently caution and 
forbid them. 


Men are too apt to let their 
heads outrun their hearts, and their notion 
exceed their obedience, and their passion sup- 
port their conceits; instead of a daily cross, 
a constant wateh and an holy practice. The 
despised Quakers desire this may be their 
care and the fext their creed in this as in all 
other points ; preferring self-denial to opinion 
and charity te knowledge.” 


- Ecce Carum.—This is the title of a charm- 
ing little astronomical book in six chapters 
or lectures, of which our friend T. L. C. 
writes us: “It is like a postscript to the Book 
of Revelation for sublimity.” 


Wishing much 


| that all our readers could share with us the 
carnate Son of God, for whom the Father) 


prepared a Body, who came and suffered in| 
that prepared body—and whose future glori- | 


pleasure and instruction of the whole volume, 
we lay before them the Fifth Lecture, not 
doubting that many will recur to the Poet's 
exclamation : 


‘*Oh how sublime! to tread the milky way 
To the bright palace of the God of day 


9 


Tae PenTATEUCH ANDTHE GosPELs.—This 
is a valuable little volume by J. L. Porter, 
Professor of Biblical criticism at Belfast, com- 
prising a statement of our Lord’s testimony 
to the Mosaic authorship, the historic truth, 
and Divine authority of the Pentateuch. “ My 
principal object in writing,” says the author, 
“was to defend the integrity and establish 
the unity of the Bible—to prove that Christ 
came not to destroy the law, but to fulfil.” This 
effort seems to have been stimulated by the 
keresies of Colenso, and the author’s sense of 
honor and integrity is outraged by the per- 


| sistence of the Bishop of Natal in holding fast 


to his office and living upon the money of the 
Church, whilst his intellect is invested in at- 
tempts to undermine the Christian faith. 

J. L. Porter quotes our Lord's reply to 
Pilate: “To this end was I born, and for this 
cause came I into the world, that I should 
be witness unto the Truth. Every one who 
is of the Truth heareth my voice.’ Upon 
this our writer exclaims: 











**O for the power of the Divine Spirit to waft 
these blessed words from pole to pole ; to carry them 
with enlightening and convincing efficacy into the 
schools of a false philosophy, into the recesses of 
those noble minds which have been darkened by 
the mists of scepticism, or deceived by the delusions 
of daring speculation! O that the Saviour Himself 
would now arise in the fulness of His Divine power, 
and cause His voice—the voice of His Gospel—to be 
heard in the Church and in the world, that Trors 
might obtain a complete and final victory! With 
all earnestness and affection would I press upon my 
readers the necessity, in these times, of a full con- 
templation of Christ’s nature and character. All 
our faith is centred in Him. All our hopes, for time 
and for eternity, depend upon Him. And well fay 
we bless God that it is so. Despite the bitter as- 
saults of open foes, and the traitorous insinuations 
of professed friends, we can still believe in Him as 
‘the Way, the Truth and the Life.’ ”’ 


Guiipses OF Sea AND Lanp Durine A 
Srx Monrus’ Tour tx Europe. By Mary L. 
Evays.—Pp. 361. J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
Philada., 1870.—A pleasant volume, compiled 
from private correspondence written in 1861. 
The well known feminine tact for letter writing 


is happily exercised, and thus, especially to | 


the circle of familiar friends, scenes of classic 
association, of natural beauty and of his 
toric interest, are presented with a charm and 
freshness which secure a pleased and atten- 
tive perusal. England, Scotland and Ireland, 
with their natural scenery, their works of art 
and their venerable ruins,—we read of them 
again without weariness, and with pleasure 
the reader joins with a gentle Philadelphia 
pilgrim in re-visiting Paris, Germany, Switz- 
erland, the Simplon Pass, Chamouni, Mont 
Blane, the Jungfrau, glides along the ex- 
quisite Rhine, drops his gifis into the hands 
of the pretty little Alpine beggars, listens to 
the pious summons of “the Alpine horn” 
sounding the sacred Name, and recalling the 
commemorative stanzas of a daughter of this 
city nearly half a century ago :— 


‘‘All space thy temple, and the air 
A viewless messenger to bear 
Creation’s universal prayer 

On wings to heaven !’’ 


It is refreshing and even restful thus to 
travel, effortless and in amiable society, over 
grand scenes and rugged localities. 








MARRIED. 

On the Fourth of Fifth month, 1870, at Friends’ 
Meeting- house on Twelfth St. in the city of Phila- 
delphia, Gitsert Gonenos, of Providence, R. L, to 


ah 


Etzen L. Sutra, of Philadelphia. 


annttinates 
DIED. 

STEVENSON.—At the residence of her son-in-law 
Alexander Rea, near Quakertown, N. J., on the llth 
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of Fifth month, 1870, our venerable Friend Susanna, 
widow of Joseph Stevenson, aged 99 years, 6 mos. 
and 25 days; an esteemed member of Rahway and 
Plainfield Monthly Meeting. 

REA.—On the 17th of Fifth month, 1870, at her 
residence near Quakertown, N. J., Amy, wife of 
Alex. Rea, in the 72d year of her age; an esteemed 
member of Rahway and Plainfield Monthly Meeting. 

STANLEY.—At Spiceland, Ind., on the 9th of 3d 
month, 1870, in the 62d year of ber age; Mahala, 
wife of Aaron Stanley ; a member of Spiceland Mo. 
Meeting: resigned to her Heavenly Father’s will, 
and f-eling ber Saviour to be near. 

BUCKNER.—On the 25th of Fourth month, 1§70, 
(after a painful illness, which she bore with Chris- 
tian fortitude, ) Alice, wife of Jesse Buckner, in the 
4ith year of her age; a valuable member of Spring 
Monthly Meeting, N.C. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 








Ricamonp, Va., 5th mo. 17th. 
Not the least among’ the important events 
occurring at the present day in connection 
with our beloved Society, has been the recent 
holding of the First day School Conference 
of Friends in North Carolina. It took place 
at Rich Square Meeting-house, Northampton 
Co., and was held from the 12th to the 14th 
inst., inclusive, under the management of 
Allen Jay, Superintendent of Educational 
Department of Baltimore Assow of Friends. 

During the sessions of the Conference, and 
at the meetings for worship held on First-day 
the 15th inst., it was manifest that the Blessed 
Jehovah of Israel hath indeed become the 
“Repairer of the breach and the Restorer of 
paths to dwell in.” “To Him be glory for- 
”? 

The present condition and needs of the va- 
rious First-day schools throughout Rich 
Square and Piney Woods Monthly Meetings 
were laid before the Conference; and while 
the former was cause of encouragement, the 
latter called forth a character of exercises and 
discussions very instructive and of peculiar 
interest to those who had never attended a 
conference of this kind before. : 

The most practical feature to be noticed 
was that of organizing the Conference into a 
model First-day School with superintendents 
and teachers. A uniform lesson was given 
out for the whole school, which was decided 
to be universally beneficial, as it gives oppor- 
tunity for teachers’ meetings, in which all the 
teachers may be engaged at some appointed 
hour during the week in preparing for the 
exercises of the following First-day. A hope 
was expressed that ere long the uniform lesson 
system would be adopted throughout the 
United States, thus enabling all teachers to be 
equally interested in the lesson of each week, 
and affording a means of religious intercourse 
with those around us which otherwise might 
not be presented. 

It was urged that First-day schools should 
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always consider their duties in connection 
with the Temperance cause, and that all 
should be taught how inconsistent with a self- 
denying life is the habit of using tobacco. In 
connection with this subject it was remarked 
that because a practice becomes customary is 
no proof that it isa right practice. The char- 
acter of the disciple Peter was alluded toas a 
fit subject to claim the study of teachers, par- 
ticularly ia relation to his childlike simplicity 
and the important commissions he received. 
On First day, the meetings for worship were 
seasons of Divine favor, in which the Lord’s 
servants shunned not to declare the counsel 
of the Most High. May the great Shepherd 
of Israel continue to call, anoint and qualify 
many servants who will preach the living 
Gospel in the exercise of a baptizing ministry, 
that sinners may be converted and believers 
perfected. Rospert P. Girrorpb. 


New York, 5th mo. 20, 1870. 

My dear friend,—I have been attending 
Friends’ First-day School Conference for 
Eastern North Carolina. I had been inter- 
ested in them from their position during the 
war and from subsequent accounts, but I can 
truly say “the half had not been told me,” 
and that it is only by mingling with them 
socially and religiously at their houses that 
one can form any true estimate either of what 
they have suffered in the maintenance of 
those testimonies so dear to our beloved So- 
ciety, or of their sterling worth and earnest, 
noble desire for their own improvement and 
for the promotion of the Redeemer’s kingdom. 
As to the Conference, it was a real success 
every way; largely attended by Friends and 
others, and was eminently practical as well 
as spiritualin its character. I was truly sur- 
prised at the proficiency, particularly of the 
young people and children, in the First-day 
School cause, and felt that we who were there 
from the North had quite as much to learn 
as to impart. I caanot enter into the many 
interesting details of the action of the Confer- 
ence. The appreciation of those dear 
Friends of the labors of the Baltimore Asso- 
ciation for their benefit is marked, and I feel 
no doubt that whoever is connected with that 
Association, or has contributed to its support, 
and who lives to note the progress of Friends 
of that Yearly Meeting for the next ten years, 
will be abundantly repaid. 

Tomas W. Lapp. 

[A similar Conference for Western N. Carolina 
was held last month, and one early in this month 
for Eastern Tennessee. The latter was held in a 
school house—the classes in a grove, during rain— 
our friend Tyler White (an Elder) presiding. It 
was a profitable occasion. ] 


Bryantowns, Coarwes Co., Mp., 5th mo. 15th. 
The reports of correspondents, of the rapid 
filling up of settlements of Friends in the far 
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West, induces me to say something of the de- 
sirableness of one locality in the East. This 
county, in which I have lived now over two 
years, is only sixty miles from Baltimore, and 
has a very agreeable climate, good soil, abun- 
dant springs of the best water, and, wherever 
the least attention is given to it, delicious 
fruit. 

There are many farms for sale at prices 
ranging from $10 to $25 per acre, and in 
quantities to suit all buyers. 

Several families of Friends have joined us, 
and steps are being taken to build a meeting- 
house. Several are engaged in Bible classes 
among people who two years ago had never 
seen a Friend, and are not only kindly but 
thankfully received, with many assurances 
that they are regarded as Christian brethren. 

Eleven fafms have been bought and occu- 
pied within these two years by families from 
the North, and one by young men from Eng- 
land, and not one expresses the least dissatis- 
faction. I feel that in recommending young 
people of moderate means to locate here, I 
may benefit some to whom the expense of a 
journey to Kansas would be an objection, as 
well as the necessary privations of a settle- 
ment in a new country, which this is not, as 
tradition tells of the spot where George Fox 
landed “in the Patuxent,” being in an ad- 
joining county. 

While feeling that there is a good oppor- 
tunity for the energetic man to provide for 
his household, there is a wide field for the 
Christian’s peculiar service of speaking well 
for his Master, and hoping that these words 
may be the means of opening the way for 
more laborers, 

I remain, truly, thy friend, 
D. P. HaviLann. 


For Friends’ Review. 
WAR ON EARTH, BAD WILL TO MEN, 


No small part of the guilt incurred by war 
rests with the recreancy to the peaceful prin- 
ciples of the Gospel of the pretended ministers 
of Christ. From letters recently discovered 
by the Brazilian army in Paraguay, it ap- 
pears that the chief instigator of the mad war 
which has ruined that country, slain a large 
part of its people, and annihilated its wealth, 
was a bishop, calling himself Christian! In 
a letter to the dictator Lopez, he bewails the 
peaceable disposition of his flock ; which, how- 
ever, it appears that he labored not without 
success to destroy, by preaching his gospel of 
war on earth, bad will to men. He says that 
he diligently used the confessional to stir up 
a war-spirit, and that he promised heaven as 
the sure inheritance of every one who would 
enter the army, fight, and kill his fellow-men. 
By a striking dispensation, this bishop him- 
self was afterwards put to death by the jeal- 
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ous tyrant, who suspected him of complicity | lift our eyes to where a sun blazes as a celestial 
with theenemy. But is it not pitiable to find | Eddystone through pitchy space, we conclude 
that one of the basest wars of modern times | that there are bodies needing to be lighted 
was fomented by a vile prostitution, on the| and cheered by its beams, just as the bodies 
part of a minister of Satan, of the name of| of our planet system need to be lighted and 
Christ. cheered by our solar orb. Thus we have a 
new and higher order of systems for onr 
astronomy. Behold a sun revolving about a 
sun, a planet system about a planet system ; 
necessarily two planet systems about their 
common center of gravity. 

Now more than a hundred such pairs of 
stars have been caught in the act of revolu- 
tion. The Pole Star is one of them. A 
famous star in the Constellation of the Swan, 
known as 61 Cygni, is another. In the case 
of some of these stars, a complete revolution 
has been accomplished since attention was 
directed to them; in one case, two full revo- 
lutions have been completed. But these re- 
volving suns are not confined to sets of two, 
There are sets of three, of four, of more stars, 
in each of which the members have about 
the same brightness and distance from each 
other, and are in the course of years observed 
describing curved lines among themselves. 
Evidently, more systems of the third order— 
suns with their escorts of planets revolving, 
without any intermediate motions, about 
their common center of gravity. In addi- 
tion to these systems whose revolutions we 
see, there are multitudes of others whose 
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ECCE C@&LUM.—PART FIFTH. 
HIGHER SYSTEMS. 

As an example of the Satellite Systems, I 
have described the earth and the moon. As 
an example of the Planet Systems, I have 
described our sun with its revolving plaYets 
and comets. We come now to systems of the 
Third Order—Sun Systems—each of which 
consists of two or more planet systems re- 
volving about their common center of gravity. 

More than six thousand fixed stars, so 
called, that appear single to the naked eye 
or to some powers of the telescope, are found 
to consist, each of several stars, when proper 
glasses are brought to bear upon them. Some 
are double, some triple; and in one case six 
stars are found to make up what appears a 
single star to the unassisted eye. The list of 
these compound stars enlarges every year. 
Recently, a very important addition has been 
made to the list by the discovery that great 
Sirius, the glory of our winter nights, is double. 
An American has the honor of this discovery, 
and of receiving for it the La Lande prize 
from the French National Institute. 
























It is to certain of the double stars that 
I would first ask your attention. Look at 
the bright star Castor. Had you a good 
telescope bearing on it, you would find it to 
consist of two nearly equal members. And, 
could you follow from year to year the bear- 
ings of these two members with respect to 
each other, you would, in time, find one of 
them in course of revolution about the other, 
just as the moon is about the earth, and the 
earth about the sun. What does this mean? 
Why, it means one sun with its attendance of 
planets revolving around another sun with 
its attending planets. That these stars in 
Castor are self-luminous bodies we know from 
the character of their light, as well as from 
the impossibility that bodies shining by mere 
reflection of light from our remote sun or 
from any neighboring star equally remote, 
should be visible at such vast distances from 
us as all the fixed stars must be. That each 
of these suns is the center of a planetary 
cohort that brilliantly escorts him on his way, 
we infer from the analogy of our own system 
and from the wisdom of the Creator. When 
we see a lamp in a house, we infer the neigh- 
borhood of some persons who need the light; 
when we see the piercing Fresnel blaze of the 
light-house pouring far and wide across the 
darkling seas, we believe in roving ships to 
be guided and benefited by it; and when we 























































































































revolutions we do not see on account of their 
distance or slowness; but of which we are 
just as certain as if we saw them. 


Since the 
beginning of the century, has ripened one of 


the most important of the sciences, under 


the name of the Calculus of Probabilities— 
a branch of that subtle and powerful Differ- 


ential and Integral Calculus which has served 


the Prosperos of astronomy, not only to put 
a girdle around the earth, but also around 
the whole visible heavens. According to this 
science, there is no chance worth considering, 
that any stars, optically so close together as 
to appear single to the naked eye, are not 
actual neighbors in space, and so in course of 
mutual revolution. This principle gives us 
more than a thousand additional sun-systems. 
But these are not all. Many stars that do not 
appear single to the naked eye are proved to 
constitute similar systems, by the identity of 
what are called their proper motions. Thou- 
sands of stars are found creeping along the 
sky, not on curves, but on straight lines. The 
progress is exceedingly slow—scarcely aver- 
aging more than ;,,455 of the moon’s appar- 
ent diameter per annum, Now, whether this 
is due to our own motion, or to that of the 
stars themselves, or to both, it could not be the 
same both in amount and direction, in the 
case of two or more optically near stars, 
without their being actually near each other 
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in space, and so forming a mutually revolving 
system. This principle enables us to make 


another large addition to the number of our | 


sun systems. Yonder are Mizar and Alcor, 
two stars in the tail of the Great Bear, more 
than a third of the moon's diameter apart, 
which are thus proved to compose a sun- 
system. They are creeping across the sky in 
company ; going in just the same direction, 
and at just the same pace. From satellite 
neighborhoods we have risen to planet neigh- 
borhoods ; and now, from these, we have evi- 
dently risen to grand solar neighborhoods, 
where orbed suns go grandly wheeling about 
suns, carrying with them in inseparable union 
their glittering retinues. 


How far from us are these sun-systems?| 
At one time astronomers almost despaired of 


being able to answer this question. They 
found that the method used for finding the 
distances of the moon and suu from us would 
not apply to the fixed stars. No change in 
our place on the earth, though it has a diam- 
eter of eight thousand miles, caused the 
slightest change in the apparent place of any 
of those twinkling points. If we could only 
travel off two or ten times eight thousand 
miles on a straight line! Well, can you not— 
do you not? Do you not every year of your 
life, make a vastly greater travel than that? 
Is not the earth sailing away with you about 
the sun at the rate of sixty-eight thousand 
miles an hour, and so at the ends of every 
six months putting you at the opposite ex- 
tremities of a straight line one hundred and 
ninety millions of miles long? So observers 
set themselves to see whether such a monster 
base line as the diameter of the earth’s orbit 


would make any impression on the places of 


the fixed starr. Their triangles informed 
them that in case a star should be displaced 
on the sky less than the eighteen hundredth 
part of the moon’s apparent breadth, by their 
going that immense distance, it must be more 
than one hundred thousand times that dis- 
tance from them. And they could not find 
any star that showed a clear annual displace- 
ment of even that small amount. So they 
put up their bulletin, and informed the world 
that no fixed star could be nearer to us than 
one hundred thousand times one hundred and 
ninety millions of miles. A most bewildering 
distance! It would take light itself, that 








the sun-systems of remote space, and set up 
mile-stones along it—a man who found him- 
self able to measure a smaller bit of the sky 
than one second, who found that by manage- 
ment he could make sensible in his astronomy 
even so trifling a fraction as the thousandth 
part of a second—a man, who could not, 
indeed, like one of his countrymen, write 
himself, “By the grace of God, King of 
Prussia,” but what was far better, “who could 
write himself, “ By the grace of God, King 
of Prussian astronomers.” He found that, by 
going over the whole diameter of the earth’s 
orbit, one would alter the apparent place of 
the double star 61 Cygni about one-third of a 
second. This makes its distance from us 
three hundred thousand times one hundred 
and ninety millions of miles—an interval 
which it takes light nine years to traverse. 

This was in 1838. Since then, about forty 
stars have yielded up their distances from us 
to our curiosity. 

(To be continued ) 


Sigil ciktaligh lies 
THE PENINSULA OF SINAI. 

I had been under the impression that the 
desert was a kind of sandy waste, utterly de- 
void of all traces of vegetation, but actual ex- 
perience, gathered during this our first day 
of travel, completely and entirely upset ail 
my preconceived ideas. The ground over 
which we made our way after getting clear of 
the hillocks was by no means unlike a shing- 
ly beach, and the camels constantly had to 
pick their road very cautiously amidst round- 
ed boulders, large and small, so thickly did 
they bestrew the ground. These rounded 
stones have been brought down by the agen- 
cy of water from the hills farther inland, and 
I was the more astonished to perceive that 
wherever the water had flowed during the 
rainy season, there stunted bushy plants grew 
freely, and with a very creditable attempt at 
luxuriance. Here and there I came upon 
small pools of water (due to the retentive na- 
ture of the marly soil,) which the sun had not 
yet evaporated, and near them bright, showy 
little plants of different kinds were blossom- 
ing, evidently thriving despite the burning 
heat. Buta short life have these plants of 
the desert: for so soon as the moisture evap- 
orates and the soil dries, and that it does 
quickly, the sun rapidly frizzles up every 


fleetest of known travelers, that Mercury of| flowering plant, until the leaves and stalks 


Science, whose pace is one hundred and ninety- 
two thousand miles a second, more than three 
years to sweep across it. Here it was feared 
our knowledge must end. We could tell the 
point from us within which the fixed stars 
could not be; but their actual distances, who 
could ever know? But Providence was kind. 


become as dry as snuff. Hence the space of 
time allotted to a herb on the Sinaitic desert 
to attain its full growth, blossom, and seed, is 
remarkably short. Most of the plants I ob- 
served along our line of march, that may be 
designated shrubbry, were pungent and aro- 
matic, and very many of thein had an ex- 


It gave the world, at length, a Bessel to bridge tremely fragrant and pleasant perfume. 
over that tremendous chasm between us and! Moreoy er, by far the larger proportion of the 











plants, whether little or big, that grow along | 
the terraced plains, are completely clad in an 
armor of sharp-puvinted spikes; but, though 
very porcupines in prickliness, the 
munch them up without the slightest hurt or 
visible inconvenience; indeed, the more 
spiky the plant the greater seems their relish 
for it. 

From the Wells of Moses to our camping- 
ground, Widy Sadr—for we were unable to 
reach Wiidy Amira the first day—the desert 















general character it exhibits at Aiyan Mvfisa. 






away, with a gentle rise, from the sea to the 
hills, not sandy, like a beach, but bestrewn 
with pebbles of all sizes. The most singular 
thing I observed along our line of march was 
the appearance of these pebbles; some I ex- 
amined were polished as smooth as if worked 
on the wheel of a lapidary, while others were 
scored and furrowed, as by the tool of an en- 
graver, or the action of some powerful sol- 
vent, the softer parts being eaten away, leav- 
ing the harder and less yielding material i 
sharp ridges. In both cases the effect is en- 
tirely attributable to the ceaseless activity of 
the ever-drifting sand; if the least wind is 
astir, although apparently there is very little 
sand to be seen, that little rolls along close 
to the ground, and its never-ceasing friction 
wears 
they become actually polished. 
pebbles are always the most highly polished, 
such as jasper, quartz, and others composed 
of like silicious material, whereas the more 
yielding limestones are fretted out into net- 
work, often resembling the most delicate 
etching. One would scarcely believe it pos- 
sible that dry sand simply in a state of con- 
tinuous motion could produce such an effect 
upon stones nearly as hard as adamant. 

As I ride along I observe that the surface 
of the plain is cut up into countless channels, 
all inclining seaward, and rendered the more 
conspicuous by the mud left by the winter 
floods still coating most of them. This mud 
soon cracks, curls up into rolls like the bis- 
cuits one has given him with iced puddings, 
and then breaks up and is blown away with 
the sand. In the rainy seasous tremendously 
heavy rainfalls come on without giving very 
much warning of their approach, and sudden- 
ly regular brawling rivers come rushing 
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the lower levels are, in an incredibly short 
space of time, converted into temporary lakes. 
And it has happened more than once that a 
camel train has been caught by these sudden 
downpours, and the men and animals all 
drowned ; and often trains are detained by 
floods—if by good fortune they happen to 
reach a safe haven of rest—for a week or more 
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camels | 


presents nothing strikingly different from the} 


Gravelly plaias, many miles broad, stretch | 


away the surfaces of the stones until) 
The densest | 
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ata stretch. Our first halt was at Wady 
Sadr, one of these dangerously exposed places, 
and so fearful were the Bedouins of a sudden 
fall of rain, that sharp watch and ward was 
kept all through the night, in order that an 
begets start might be made in case of 


|need.—Joun Keastr Lorn, F.ZS., Naturalist 


to the Egyptian Exploration Expeditions. 


— +0 


For Friends’ Review. 
BROTHER, COME AGAIN, 


Weary was [, worn with travel ; 
Sad, with clouds and rain; 

And a scene of man’s distraction 
Filled my soul with pain: 

When a sound of voices lured me, 
With a solemn strain; 

Words of prayer and praise assured me 
Here was home again. 

Kind eyes beckoned, ‘‘Welcome, stranger ;”’ 
Kind lips said, * Remai vin ;”’ 

And they bade me, when we parted, 
** Brother, come again.” 


Come again! Though hastening homeward, 
Bavk my thoughts return ; 

And toward those who called me brother, 
Oft my heart will yearn. 


Ob, may He whom all call Master 
Yet their joys increase! 

Evermore may Jesus’ banner 
Over them be peace. 


Echoes in my heart are ringing 
Of that solemn strain ; 

And the meeting, and the parting, 
** Brother, come again.” 

Yet, again, come we together, 
Strangers nevermore ; 

Far beyond all stormy weather, 
On the blissful shore. 


There will brother meet with brother, 
From the isles afar; 

Kach a kindred glory bringing, 
As of star with star; 


Yet sometimes, I think, in heaven, 
’Mid the angels’ strain, 
Those sweet words will be remembered, 
** Brother, come again. H 
i oe 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Foreion Inretiiesxce.—Advices from Europe are 
to the 23d inst. ; 

Great Brrratx.—A bill was introduced in the 
House of Lords on the 16th, rendering education 
compulsory, and establishing a rate for the support 
of schools. Action uponit was postponed, pending 
the consideration of the education bill now before 
the House of Commons. The bill legalizing war- 
riage with a deceased wife’s sister, passed by the 
House of Commons, was refused a second reading 
in the House of Lords on the 19th, by a majority 
of four. A bill protecting the earnings of married 
women has been read twice in the House of Com- 
mons. The Irish land bill continued under dis- 
cussion in committee, until the 23d, when it was 
passed through committee and ordered to be re- 
ported to the House. The bill for the abolition of 
the University tests passed to second reading on 
the 234, by a majority of 125. 

Franxce.—The official counting and verification of 
the vote on the plebiscitum, was made by the Legis- 
lative Body on the 18th. On the 21st, the Emperor 
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met that body and the Senate in public assembly, 
and received the record of the result. He made a 
speech expressing his gratitude to the nation for 
this evidence of its confidence; declaring that the 
plebiscitum had for its sole object the ratification by 
the people of constitutional reform, but that ad- 
versaries had made the question one between the 
empire anda revolution, and the nation had set. 
tled the question in favor of that system which 
guarantees order and liberty. The empire, he said, 
is now strong, but it will show its strength by its 
moderation. The government will execute the 
laws without partiality or weakness ; respecting the 
rights of its subjects, it will protect them all, and 
all their interests, but will also cause the national 
will to be respected. It will labor to diffuse in- 
struction, to simplify administrative measures, to 
introduce into the code ameliorations in favor of the 
agricultural interest, and to develop public works, 
and will give time to the reduction and best dis- 
tribation of taxation. 

The publishers of four journals have been con- 
demned to imprisonment for a month, and a fine 
of 1000 francs, for publishing a spurious proc- 
lamation with the signature of Louis Napoleon; 
and the Marsellaise, for ‘‘ exeiting hatred and con- 
tempt of the government,’’ and for offences against 
the Emperor, has been suspended for two months, 
the author of the obnoxious article has been sen- 
tenced to six months’ imprisonment and 5000 
francs fine, and the managing editor to a year’s im- 
prisonment and a fine of 1000 francs. A number of 
additional arrests have been made, on the charge of 
being conzerned in the alleged recent conspiracies. 


Avstaia.—Imperial decrees have been issued for 
the dissolution of the national Reichsrath, and also 
of Diets in various provinves of the empire, and or- 


dering new elections for those bodies. If the Diets 
should decline to choose deputies to the Reichsrath, 
the government will order a direct appeal to the 
people of the provinces for that purpose. 


Germayy.—The Chamber, in Bavaria, by a vote 
of 76 to 67, has rejected a bill abolishing the death 
penalty. In Prussia, the government has acoepted 
the proposition looking to the abolition of capital 
punishment, except in cases of killing with malice 
aforethought, and assassination of the sovereigns of 
the Contederation. 

HoLtayp.—The lower House has passed a bill 
abolishing the punishment of death. 


Spain.—The Cortes has passed a bill authorizing 
civil marriage, by a vote of 142 to 34. 

The press continued to urge a settlement of the 
question of the throne. Conflicting reports were in 
circulation ; sotwae representing that the Couucil of 
Ministers were determined to confer royal attributes 
on the Regent, Serrano, if no acceptable candidate 
be soon found ; others asserting that the crown had 
been offered to Kspartero, that ne had declined it on 
account of his advanced age, but that he subse- 
quently reconsidered his decision, and consented to 
accept it. Espartero is now in his 79th year. Orig- 
inally of humble rank, he was one of the strongest 
military supporters of Isabella IL. in the Carlist war 
which followed her accession ; held the office of Re- 
gent from 1840 to 1543, and at a later period that of 
rrime Minister, and sympathizing with the revolu- 
tion which resulted in the expulsion of the Queen. 

Soura America.—Tae Brazilian Miuister of For- 
eign Affairs has officially notified the foreign diplo- 
matic body at that court of the terminatiun ot the 
war in Paraguay. An emancipation movement is 
in progress throughout the empire, to which the 
public journals make frequent reference. A ‘‘so- 
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ciety for emancipating slaves’? has been formed at 
Rio Janeiro, and at St. Paulo, a masonic lodge ap- 
pointed a committee to call upon the ladies of the 
city and invite them to form a similar society. A 
number agreed to do so, aad a meeting was about 
to be called at our last accounts, for the purpose of 
organization. 

The province of Entre Rios, in the Argentine Con- 
federation, has declared war against the national 
government. 

In Venezuela, the capital, Caracas, was captured 
on the 29th ult., by a revolutionary force under 
Gen. Bianco, aud a new government with him as 
President has beenestablishel. President Monagas 
appeared before Laguayra with a small force, but 
learning the success of the revolution, he surren- 
dered to its agents, and was released on parole. 


Cusa.—The Captain General, while stili asserting 
and reporting to the home government, that the iu- 
surrection is virtually subd“ed, continues vigorous 
measures against it. He hat recently published an 
order that all slaves whose masters are insurgents 
either in the field or in foreign countries, who have 
taken up arms, served as guides for Spanish troops, 
or otherwise aided the government, are henceforth 
free. 


Conoress —The Senate, at 7 A. M., on the 21st, 
after a session continued through the night, passed, 
by yeas 44 nays 8, a bill to enforce the 15th amend- 
ment, a substitute for the bill which had previously 
passed the House. The act forbids the making of 
any distinction in the right of voting on aceount of 
race, color, or previous servitude, prescribes penal- 
ties for preventing, by threats or intimidation of 
any kind, any qualified voter from exercising the 
right, for depriving any person of the rights pro- 
tected by this act, and also for fraudulent voting at 
any election for members of Congress, re-enacts the 
civil rights act of 1866, and provides that any per- 
son deprived of an office, except a member of Con- 
gress, or of a State Legislature, by reason of vivla- 
tions of this act, shall be entitled to hold such 
office, recovering possession by proceedings in the 
U. 8. Courts. The House passed the Naval Appro- 
priation bill, and one to extend the provisions of 
the act naturalizing aliens who have served in the 
army, and been honorably discharged, to those 
serving in the navy or marine corps. It refused to 
concur in the Senate’s amendments to the bill en- 
forcing the 15th amendmyut, and appointed a com- 
mittee of conference. 


Domestic.— Within a few days, companies of men, 
believed to be Fenians, have been reported to be leav- 
ing or passing through various places near our 
northern border, apparently moving towards the 
Canadian froutier, and it has been supposed that a 
“raid” upon that province was intended. The men 
were apparently unarmed, but it was believed that 
arms and ammanition had been secretly collected at 
different points. On the 24th inst., the President 
issued a proclamation, announcing that it had come 
to his knowledge that illegal military enterprises 
and expeditions were preparing within the United 
States, to be carried on against the Dominion of 
Canada; admonishing all good citizens, and all per- 
sous within the jurisdiction of the United States, 
against ailing or countenancing such unlawful pro- 
ceedings ; warning all that by such acts they will 
forfeit all right to the protection of this government, 
or to its interference on their behalf to rescue them 
from the consequeuces of their acts; and enjoining 
all officers of the United States to employ all their 
lawful authority to prevent and defeat such unlaw- 
ful proceedings, and to arrest any who may be en- 
gaged therein. 





